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710 A Public Discourse 


To say the truth, I not only tremble for the souls of women, but for the good 
natured man, whom every one loves. The amiable weakness of his mind is a strong 
argument against its immateriality, and seems to prove that beauty relaxes the solids 
of the soul as well as the body. 

It follows then immediately, from your own reasoning, that respect and love are 
antagonist principles; and that, if we really wish to render men more virtuous, we 
must endeavour to banish all enervating modifications of beauty from civil society. 
We must, to carry your argument a little further, return to the Spartan regulations, 
and settle the virtues of men on the stern foundation of mortification and self-denial; 
for any attempt to civilize the heart, to make it humane by implanting reasonable 
principles, is a mere philosophic dream. If refinement inevitably lessens respect for 
virtue, by rendering beauty, the grand tempter, more seductive; if these relaxing 
feelings are incompatible with the nervous exertions of morality, the sun of Europe is 
not set; it begins to dawn, when cold metaphysicians try to make the head give laws to 
the heart. 

But should experience prove that there is a beauty in virtue, a charm in order, 
which necessarily implies exertion, a depraved sensual taste may give way to a more 
manly one — and melting feelings to rational satisfactions. Both may be equally natural 
to man; the test is their moral difference, and that point reason alone can decide. 

Such a glorious change can only be produced by liberty. Inequality of rank must 
ever impede the growth of virtue, by vitiating the mind that submits or domineers; 
that is ever employed to procure nourishment for the body, or amusement for the 
mind. And if this grand example be set by an assembly of unlettered clowns, if they 
can produce a crisis that may involve the fate of Europe, and ‘more than Europe,’ you 
must allow us to respect unsophisticated reason, and reverence the active exertions 
that were not relaxed by a fastidious respect for the beauty of rank, or a dread of the 
deformity produced by any void in the social structure. 


' The very low status of woman in Muslim countries gave rise to the widespread Christian misconception that 


Islam denied that women had souls. 


7 Antoine Quatremere de Quincy (1755-1849) ‘On the System of 
Teaching’ from Considerations on the Arts of Design in France 


Quatremere de Quincy trained as a sculptor after leaving the study of law, though much of 
his written work was devoted to the subject of architecture. He eventually became an 
eminent administrator of the arts. He spent much of the period 1776-84 in Rome and in 
1779 was in Naples with David. On the basis of recent archaeological discoveries, he later 
came to See classical Greek style as an ideal expression of ‘character’ in the society that 
produced it, and in that sense as a model to be followed in the present. He put these ideas 
into effect in the remodelling of the church of Ste Geneviève in Paris in the early 1790s, 
when it was renamed the Pantheon and transformed into a temple to the martyrs and 
heroes of the Revolution. His Considerations on the Arts of Design in France was offered to 
the National Assembly at a time when the question of the continuing existence of the 
{formerly royal) academies was under discussion but as yet unresolved. The question 
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Quatremere addressed was ‘Does France need to maintain the expense of a public 
academy or school of Design? And what would be the most advantageous method to 
adopt in such an institution?’ (p. viii). In response, he argued for a post-revolutionary 
renewal of the arts along neo-classical lines. He made two proposals of particular sig- 
nificance: that the exclusive Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture should be liberalized 
through reform of its teaching programme; and that there should be an end to the 
monopoly by which only members of the Academy were permitted to exhibit in the official 
Salon. His arguments were generally well received. A decision to open the Salon to all 
comers was formalized by the Assembly in August 1791, with effect from the Salon of 
1793, while the royal academies were dissolved by decree in 1793. However, 
Quatremeére was soon to become detached from the cultural politics of the Revolution. 
He was briefly imprisoned during the Terror in 1794 and grew increasingly anti-republican, 
opposing the removal of art from Italy for the Louvre and from the French provinces for 
Lenoir’s Musée des Monuments Francais (see IVB13). He was eventually exiled to 
Germany, returning in 1800 at the time of the Consulate. Considérations sur les arts du 
dessin en France, Suivies d'un plan d'Académie, ou d'Ecole publique, et d'un système 
dencouragemens, was originally published in Paris: Chez Desenne, in 1791. Our text is 
taken from this edition, Part Il, chapter Ill, pp. 121-37, translated for the present volume 
by Jonathan Murphy. (For excerpts from Quatremére’s later work, An Essay on the Nature, 
the End and the Means of Imitation in the Fine Arts, 1823, see Art in Theory 1815-1900, 
IB5.) 


On the Teaching System 


Under this title I do not include the organizational and disciplinary requirements that 
will no doubt be necessary from a legal point of view, but which have no place in a 
preliminary study. My subject instead will be the ideas that lie behind the teaching, 
and its methodology. 


The spirit of teaching 


There is no one spirit that informs all teaching: teaching should vary according to the 
different types of institution, their nature and objectives, and their means. An art 
school, by which I mean a place where one teaches the imitation of the beautiful and 
the true, in accordance with principles which depend on the intelligence, and 
methods that aim at both the head and the heart; a school whose students, once 
they have arrived at the age of reason, should be allowed to follow the inspiration that 
reason brings, and should only be subjected to public teaching if that teaching brings 
a desire to learn and spurs on ambition. Such a school should have as its principle a 
spirit of great liberty in all its procedures and in all the forms of teaching that it 
offers. All that might remind the students of the scholastic regime of a children’s 
school should be removed, so that the students instead should be inspired to all forms 
of emulation, and teaching itself through this free and simple instruction will in itself 
be ennobled. Such an institution should resemble more the Lyceum of the ancients 
than it should a modern school. 

All men filled with the desire for the passion and glory of a career in the most noble 
of the arts should find here all that they require to facilitate their progress and speed 
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them on their way, and our school should present students with all the 
necessary lessons and examples, so that they should never be in a position to reproach 
it for any lack of culture nor for the teaching of any practice that might ultimately be 
harmful to their nature. Thus the school must teach neither too much nor too 
little, and it is in this idea of balance that the true spirit of our institution should 


be found. 


The errors at the present Academy 


The main problem at the present academy is that it teaches both too much and too 
little. It teaches too much in that it has reduced teaching to a series of exclusive 
procedures, outside which the students receive almost no assistance whatsoever, and 
it thus clips the wings of the students who are forced to suffer under a monotonous 
and quite forbidding regime. It teaches too much in that it relies on an extremely 
narrow ideal of emulation, towards which there is only one path, which all students 
are forced to follow. It teaches too much in that it controls too tightly the direction 
that talent might take, instituting a multitude of irrelevant fine distinctions, all of 
which in its opinion must be mastered if the student is to arrive at a peak of 
perfection, and be accorded the title of Academician. Perhaps I am wrong to say it 
teaches too much; closer to my meaning is the idea that it regulates too closely the 
activities of the pupils. 

But I am clear in my mind that it teaches too little. We might even go so far as to 
say that there is very little true teaching at all. 

All individual teaching by the masters is carried out by a dozen or so teachers and 
assistants who take turns to choose the pose for the model for a month, and in 
practice watch over the students far more than they actually correct their work. 
However zealously the teachers may desire to correct the students’ work, the large 
numbers of students and the short hours kept by the school reduce the act of teaching 
itself to an extremely brief encounter. 

The action of teaching, such as it is carried out by the academic body, is reduced to 
little more than the act of judging the periodic competitions between the students, 
which were originally introduced to bolster the enthusiasm of the students. Thus 
their role is to adjudicate places and distribute medals and prizes. No shadow of 
theory haunts these puerile proceedings, and the whole enterprise is flawed from the 
outset and overly fastidious throughout. One could teach thus for thirty years with- 
out ever making a single useful suggestion, and this leads to a form of teaching which 
is both passive and wordless. 

So much for the teachers. Where the students are concerned, the only assistance 
they receive from this public teaching is the free study of the model. This is the sole 
object of their work and their only means of advancement, as it is only on this form of 
imitation that the majority of the competitions are founded. This means of learning is 
so exclusive that one might claim that this model posed on the table, like the rule of 
Polytectes, is the whole academy, and that one might as well simply dispense with the 
masters altogether. 
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Misuse of the study of the model 


Doubtless some of these drawing masters would reply that the lessons of nature are 
far more valuable than any teaching they themselves might bring. In principle I agree 
with this view, but we need to be quite clear about what we understand by the study 
of nature, as it is clearly one of the most essential elements in the art of drawing. 

They are strangely mistaken if they take the study of the model to be the study of 
nature. The model is part of nature, but it does not necessarily follow that all of 
nature is in the model; nature is species, while the model is no more than a specimen. 
The study of nature should always be the study of the species itself. Thus the study 
can never be limited by a single specimen, unless that individual could somehow 
encapsulate all types of beauty and perfection. Such perfection of course can exist 
nowhere other than in a work of art, and there only in a certain measure. Nature, in 
the creation of beings, is subject to too many accidents. Join to those the accidents of 
education and all the circumstances which surround man and society, and one 
quickly has proof that the idea of a perfect model is a chimera of the imagination. 
Only art can bring such a chimera into being, by reuniting these parts scattered 
throughout nature in different specimens, and this search for the perfect form that 
might reunite these disparate elements is what the true study of nature really is. 

That being the case, any other form of study, and any study whose aim is simply 
the copying of one particular individual form, is inevitably the study of imperfection. 

The great cause of the superiority of the Greeks in the imitative arts was the 
facility that they had to study perfection in nature. All their monuments demonstrate 
tremendous resourcefulness in this area. Looking at their art, one never gets the 
impression that it was ever the copy of one particular isolated individual, as is 
regrettably so often the case when one examines modern figures. 

The difference between the Greeks and ourselves in that respect is that they had 
nature for a model, whereas we have only a model for nature. 

The results of this study of the figure, where so much of the students’ energies are 
at present concentrated, serve to demonstrate its inadequacy and insufficiency. It 
would be pointless to begin to draw up a list of the damage done by this exclusive 
study, and it may well be that no single student ever escapes its ravages. Independent 
of this aberrant principle, we should also note that the practice of copying and 
recopying ceaselessly the same individual, who is paid to contort himself into the 
most bizarre and improbable positions, serves to pervert the faculties of imagination 
and invention, when it does not severely reduce them. From this endless copying of 
lifeless figures devoid of character and expression results the style empty of truth, 
character and expression, which artists themselves have identified with a word that 
indicates the cause — the academic style. 


The reform and improvement of figure drawing 


One of the first things to be improved in our new school, both in terms of the spirit 
that will lie behind it and the methods used to propagate the ideas, is then this study 
of the model. 
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As artists are deprived of the habitual sight of nature, the school must provide the 
answer, and use all the imperfect means at its disposal to fill this lack. My intention is 
not to suppress figure study at all, but to improve it, and there are principally two 
means of bringing about this improvement. 

The first is to increase several-fold the number of models used, and to ensure that 
a wide variety of models, both male and female, young and old, of all character types 
pass before the students’ eyes. Is it not ridiculous to believe oneself to be well 
instructed in nature simply on account of having studied one man for nearly a 
decade? The same man, moreover, that successive generations of artists have studied, 
and will otherwise continue to do until he passes on from old age. Why should one 
particular man be the universal model for all the gods, the heroes and all the men 
painted? For in turn he plays the role of Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, Adonis, Hercules, 
Narcissus, etc. The art of a whole half-century can be identified simply through the 
portrait of one man. 

It is my contention that the choice and variation of models should be one of the 
responsibilities devolved to those whose task it is to teach the drawing of the model in 
question. There is no reason for them all to be employed for the whole year, or even 
to be salaried employees of the Academy. 

The second means of removing the disadvantages of the present system without 
harming the students’ taste or individuality would be to remove one of the particular- 
ities which characterize it, and reorganize the internal competitions. In place of the 
puerile scholastic competitions on which the pupils squander so much of their 
energy, other competitions should be instituted, which would serve as a corrective 
to the present over-used formula. 


Classical study 


Until now the students have been forced to study a single model, and this has led to 
an often biased and usually incomplete form of imitation. The only sure means of 
expanding the students’ capabilities would be to offer them far greater access to the 
spectacle of antique monuments and classical models. For it is there that nature 
seems most clearly to have imprinted her timeless proportions, and writ large the 
principles of beauty and the elements of perfection. 


A gallery of antique statuary 


It is my desire to create a gallery of original antique statuary, for in these original 
monuments there is to be found an ineffable beauty impossible to characterize, 
together with an immutable quality of authenticity most fruitful for study and 
quite absent from any plaster models taken of such statues. The gallery could be 
instituted for a relatively small sum, simply through the bringing together of monu- 
ments which are at present dispersed and forgotten throughout the country. I have 
drawn up a list of a number of such monuments which could be gathered together in 
the space of three months, and it is my belief that, without any expenditure whatso- 
ever, more than a hundred original classical statues could be brought together, not 
including numerous other antique monuments which have largely been forgotten or 
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allowed to fall into a state of disrepair obscuring their real value, through the 
negligence of our forebears. 


A gallery of antique plaster casts 


A gallery of plaster casts taken from classical figures and other objects of value apt to 
instruct the pupils would admittedly require a certain outlay. Out of the powdery 
debris which at present fills the present so-called antique gallery barely five or six 
whole figures could be salvaged, and no greater number than that will be found 
anywhere else inside the Academy. This expense could perhaps be met through a few 
simple savings on revenues at present destined to go to the school in Rome; but it 
must be recognized that this gallery will have a fundamental role to play in the 
formation of our new school. 


A gallery of classical ornamentation 


An equally indispensable source of models to be presented to the students would be a 
collection of classical ornamentation, with a selection of the most beautiful foliated 
scrolls, volutes, capitals, architectural friezes, vases, candelabra and other objects 
relating to decoration and of general use to those who study ornamentation. Such a 
gallery would be invaluable to students of drawing: at present ornamentation is learnt 
through the copying of other drawings, and the original models are quite unknown 
both to those whose task it is to teach drawing and to those who take the lessons. 

The architectural school which forms part of our institution would profit even 
more directly from the immediate improvement in the students’ abilities brought 
about by their increased study of nature and antique models. I have written elsewhere 
of how the two parts which make up this art should be brought closer together under 
a single leadership, and the only changes that I would envisage for the school of 
architecture would be those naturally engendered by this general change in the spirit 
that informs our teaching methods in the arts. 


Five types of practical classes 


The main body of the teaching would thus be divided into five different types of 
study, which we might usefully term practical classes. 


— The study of nature and the figure 
— The study of Antiquity 

— The study of ornamentation 

— The study of architecture 

~ The study of composition. 


I use the term practical classes because the students who follow the classes will want 
to try the practices for themselves, and they are thus manual exercises; they will 
proceed through the imitation of examples rather than through instructions that are 
to be retained. 
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Despite the improvements in all these different fields, the school would still be 
quite incomplete if such practical courses were not accompanied by a series of 
theoretical lectures, for which the establishment of a certain number of professor- 
ships would almost certainly be required. 

Such an innovation is all the more necessary, given that the practice of the arts is 
founded upon a certain stock of knowledge, the acquisition of which requires a 
certain amount of assistance, together with solid advice and an often not inconsider- 
able period of time, a combination which, left alone, many students are unable to 
find. It is often objected that the study required for such knowledge is sometimes 
prejudicial to the practical study of the arts; our institution must therefore come to 
the assistance of the students and ensure that they are spared these often fruitless 
efforts. 


Five types of theoretical classes 


There should also be five types of theoretical classes, to run in parallel with the above 
improvements. These classes would require a smaller number of masters, as they 
would only take place on certain days each week. 


History 


The first class would be the history class. This would consist of an accelerated course 
through the learning of peoples both ancient and modern, particularly where that 
learning had a bearing on the arts of the time, or on the content of that art. The 
historical component of the arts should be quite developed here. 


Costume and Antiquity 


The second class would cover costume and Antiquity. Here the master would be 
required to make a study of all ancient art, and garner a collection of the different 
clothing of different peoples. The costumes should then be recreated and demon- 
strated with various different cloths on models. The study of costume is not simply 
limited to clothing, but should also include a knowledge of the customs of the time, of 
religious and civil ceremonies, of furniture and tools, of different tastes in architec- 
ture, and of all that which is often the cause of error and anachronism in the work of 
the artists of today. 


Optics and perspective 


The third class would be for optics and perspective. To demonstrate the necessity of 
this one need look no further than the work of some of the best painters of the present 
time, who through a lack of learning in this area often find themselves caught 
between two alternatives. Either they are forced to sin against the most elementary 
principles, as they do in all but a few of their pictures, or they call in a different artist 
to draw the lines on the buildings which form the background in their pictures. 
Unfortunately no one can deny that this is the truth of the present situation. 
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Anatomy 


An anatomy class would also be a requirement. The need for this is all too apparent. 
The course should be divided up into practical study, which would take place for part 
of the year, and theoretical study with lessons and demonstrations which could run 
the whole year long, using works of art, anatomical copies, and books and learned 
writings upon the subject. 


Geometry and mathematics 


Geometry and mathematics would be the object of study in the last class, disciplines 
which might well be accorded pride of place if the subjects were to be ranked in order 
of their true importance. These sciences are one of the foundations of the art of 
drawing. The nature of their relationship with sculpture is quite unequivocal; as we 
already study architecture in our institution, there is no necessity to demonstrate 
their relevance here. 


Each of these classes would be accorded a particular day and hour, and should be 
combined so that the students could link their lessons with the practical studies 
mentioned above. 

The Academy of the Arts of Design would thus propose two sorts of classes or 
types of study, and would be a mixture of the practical and the theoretical. The 
practical classes demand much closer supervision, and would require a greater 
number of teachers, who could rotate each month or each quarter. The other classes, 
which would depend more directly on oral communication, would require only one 
teacher whose lessons could take place on one or several fixed occasions each week or 
month, in accordance with the nature of the discipline. 

A public school, along the lines that I have drawn up here, has as its 
purpose the supplementing of insufficient resources available at any given moment, 
either where teaching or learning is concerned. I hope I have demonstrated clearly 
that there has rarely been a more pressing moment for the creation of such an 
institution, 

Once more I must stress that such an institution requires as much liberty within 
its confines as the law may allow. Nothing should constrict the students in their 
choice of studies, in the lessons that they prefer, or in how they choose to spend their 
time. 

As mentioned above, the constant internal competitions to which students are 
subjected at present should be abolished, as such competitions serve only to make 
schoolchildren rather than men. They may foster competitiveness, but they inspire 
too little else besides, and encourage students too early in their careers to care only for 
a form of public recognition, and learn to use the art of their peers as the sole 
standard against which their own art should be measured, leading to excessive 
ambition and petty jealousies and diverting the true course of learning merely to 
satisfy the forces of vanity and pride. In such a manner the soul will never be rightly 
proud of genuinely excellent execution. 
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The Prix de Rome 


One competition must nonetheless be maintained, and that is the greatest prize of all. 
It is highly laudable as an institution, and fits its purpose in an admirable fashion. 
The Prix de Rome is the best of all possible recompenses, offering young artists the 
means to grow and strengthen their painting. Few changes are necessary here: one 
might only extend the competition slightly by opening it to a wider audience. This 
might be brought about by a small change in the regulations, enabling anyone who 
applied several days in advance to be considered for a sort of preliminary competi- 
tion. The winners of the first competition, who might number a dozen or more, 
would then be allowed to enter the main competition and compete for the great prize. 
There are of course other detailed points to be taken into consideration here, but this 
memoir is not the place to address them. 


The Ecole de Rome 


The main point to make about the Ecole de Rome is that it should be left largely 
untouched, so that its unique authenticity should remain. Although some small 
economies could be made they would be quite out of place. Time itself will no 
doubt expedite them. But while I do feel that we must keep our institution in Rome, 
we should find a way of enabling our students to study elsewhere in Italy too. Each 
should be allowed, in accordance with the taste and style that he has developed, to 
select a number of Italian cities to visit, providing that there be some sort of affinity 
between his style and choice of town. To this end, rather than being attached to the 
academy in Rome, as is the case at the present time, each student should be allowed 
to transport his emoluments to a destination of his choice. The task of the director of 
the academy in Rome would be to ensure that his individual requirements were met. 
The influence of the director on students’ studies at present counts for little in any 
case, and the student’s own personal interest would be a far more important tool in 
assisting his progress. He would thus be obliged to submit each year one work, 
enabling the authorities to check on his progress: the maintaining of the bursary 
accorded would depend on the manner in which these obligations were met. 

I would also note that it would be fitting if each subject were given one additional 
year of funding, at least equal to what he received in Italy, on his return to France, to 
begin immediately he came back. The reasons for this need no further explanation. 


8 Jacques-Louis David (1748-1825) on his picture of Le Peletier 


In the Salon of 1791, David was represented by The Oath of the Horati, The Death of 
Socrates, the Brutus and his sketch for The Oath in the Tennis Court, which recorded the 
National Assembly's formal act of resistance to the authority of the king. Much as the most 
notable among his predecessors had been designated Painters to the King, David was now 
clearly if informally identified as painter and designer to the Revolution. In the spring of 
1792 he directed a public Festival of Liberty and during the same year became a 
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representative on the Convention’s Committee of Public Instruction — effectively a member 
of the Revolution’s general staff. Michel Le Peletier (or Lepelletier) de Saint-Fargeau was 
among those who had voted for the execution of Louis XVI (as was David himself). On the 
day before the execution took place in January 1793 he was stabbed to death by a 
member of the former royal guard. At the request of the National Convention, David 
stage-managed a public display of Le Peletier’s corpse, presenting him in classical style 
as a martyr to the cause of liberty. Two months later, in March, he offered the Convention 
his own painting of Le Peletier, represented as he had been posed in death. (The work was 
subsequently destroyed by Le Peletier’s family.) That summer David was to paint the 
posthumous picture of another assassinated hero of the Revolution, his still surviving and 
better-known Death of Marat (Musée Royaux des Beaux-Arts, Brussels). On the day of 
Marie-Antoinette’s execution, 16 October 1793, the two paintings were set up on sarco- 
phagi in the courtyard of the Louvre, where a funeral service for the two martyrs was held 
as the climax to a procession of the Museum Section through the streets of Paris. David's 
Discours prononcé å la Convention Nationale le 29 Mars 1793 was issued by the Imprim- 
erie Nationale, Paris, in 1793. It was reprinted in J.-L. Jules David, Le Peintre Louis David 
1748-1825, Paris: Victor-Havard, 1880, p. 117, from which the following translation has 
been made for this volume by Akane Kawakami. 


Representative Citizens, 

Each one of us is accountable to our country for the talents that we have received 
from nature; the forms they take may differ, but their goal should be the same for all 
of us. The true patriot must seize eagerly every opportunity to enlighten his fellow 
citizens, and ceaselessly proffer the sublime features of heroism and virtue to their 
eyes. 

This is what I have attempted to do in the homage that I offer today to the 
National Convention, in this painting of Michel Lepelletier who was basely assassin- 
ated for having voted for the death of the tyrant. 

Citizens, God, who divided up His gifts amongst all His children, willed that I 
should express my soul and my thoughts through the medium of painting, and not 
through that persuasive eloquence whose sublime accents resound amongst you, 
issuing from the energetic sons of freedom. Filled with respect for His immutable 
decrees, I will be silent, and I will have achieved my task, if one day I cause an aged 
father, surrounded by the numerous members of his family, to say: ‘Come, my 
children, come and see the first of your representatives who died to give you your 
freedom; see his features, see how serene they are; when one dies for one’s country 
one has nothing with which to reproach oneself. Do you see that sword above his 
head, hanging by nothing but a hair? My children, that is a sign of the fortitude 
shown by Michel Lepelletier and his brave companions when they sent to his death 
the odious tyrant who had oppressed us for so long; for the slightest hesitation, 
breaking the hair, would have destroyed them all. 

‘Do you see that deep wound? You are crying, my children, you are looking away! 
But look too at that crown, it is the crown of the immortals; it is kept in readiness by 
our country for each one of her children; learn to become worthy of it; opportunities 
are never lacking for noble souls. If ever, for instance, an ambitious scoundrel were to 
come to you about a dictator, a tribunal, a regulator, or to attempt to usurp the tiniest 
portion of the sovereignty of the people, or if a coward dared to offer a king to you, do 
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battle and die as did Michel Lepelletier, rather than consent to it; then, my children, 
the crown of the immortals shall be your reward.’ 

I humbly ask the National Convention to accept the homage of my meagre talent. I 
will think myself too happy if it deigns to receive it. 


9 Gazat, Minister of the Interior/Anonymous: preliminary 
statement to the Official Catalogue of the Salon of 1793 


Following the execution of Louis XVI, the Salon of 1793 opened in a Louvre redesignated 
the Palais National des Arts. With the dissolution of the Academy already decided, its 
organization was undertaken by a General Commune of Artists, formed along lines 
proposed by David. Open as it was to all comers of all nationalities, the size of the 
exhibition exceeded that of any previous Salon, with over 1,400 separate entries. This 
was the only Salon to take place under the regime of the Committee for Public Safety, 
during the period of the Terror. The inclusion of an introduction to the official catalogue was 
an innovation in line with the times, serving to remind artists of their obligation to the state. 
The introduction is preserved in the Collection Deloynes. Our text is taken from the English 
version printed in Elizabeth Gilmore Holt ed., 7he Triumph of Art for the Public 1785-1848, 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, (1979) 1983, pp. 45-7. 


Introduction: 

The forms of the arts, like the political system, must change: art should return to its 
first principle — to the imitation of nature, that unique model for which unfaithful 
copies have so long been substituted. Genius, once more, should no longer drag itself 
along the beaten track, but, flying with its own wings, should offer us its productions 
with an originality of character suitable to it. If this is accomplished we shall no 
longer see a long succession of artists who copy each other in servile fashion, but a 
varied imitation of nature, according to the diversity of the genius of nature’s 
imitators. There will no longer be style or academic manner, but in their place the 
true and the natural in a thousand forms, in a thousand different characters, multi- 
plied to the infinite from an inexhaustible source. 

The arts should never limit themselves to the single aim of pleasing by faithful 
imitation. The artist must remember that the goal which he has set before him is, like 
that of all work of genius, to instruct men, inspire in them the love of goodness and to 
encourage them to honorable living. The artist should not abuse his gift of charming 
the eye in order to let slip into his heart the poison of vice and the fires of passion: he 
will rather set himself to extinguish these and to light instead the enthusiasm of 
generous and social virtues. 

This is the moment when we must bring back the arts to the memory of their noble 
beginnings, when the nation should once more turn her gaze upon them, when she 
should use them as powerful instruments to bring about the moral regeneration 
essential to her happiness and her new Constitution. Let her raise statues to the great 
men who have deserved well of their country: following the example of the Greeks 
and the Romans, let her gardens and her public walks be filled with these, so that in 
the place of the unreal, sometimes insignificant and often immoral monuments we 
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have seen, we shall behold those of greater worth, that shall continually place before 
our eyes the events of our national history and those of ancient peoples worthy to 
serve us as examples. May the arts speak to us always of the love of country, of 
humanity and of virtue; may these cold marbles warm in every heart the seeds of good 
that we have received from nature. May our warriors, following the example of the 
Athenians, come to the tombs of our heroes who have died for their country, and 
there sharpen the iron destined to avenge them. Mothers shall bring their children, so 
that their hearts may early be formed by the sentiments of magnanimity and of 
courage, and like new Hannibals swear, from earliest infancy, an eternal hatred for 
the devastators of the world.... 

It may seem strange to austere republicans that we occupy ourselves with the arts, 
while Europe in coalition assails the territory of Liberty. Artists do not fear at all the 
reproach of heedlessness of the interests of their country. They are free by their very 
nature. Independence is the property of Genius. Surely we have seen them, in this 
memorable Revolution, as the most zealous partisans of a regime which gives to man 
the dignity long refused by the class that was the protectress of the ignorance which 
flattered it. 

We do not accept the well-known adage: ‘At the rattle of arms the arts fall silent.’ 

More willingly we would remember Protogenes, tracing a masterpiece during the 
siege of Rhodes, or Archimedes meditating upon a problem during the sack of 
Syracuse. Such deeds have the sublimity of character which belongs to Genius; 
and Genius must always soar over France and raise herself to the level of liberty. 
Wise laws shall prepare her for new flights; the National Convention has just 
enlarged her field, she is now free at last. With enlightenment, Liberty is no longer 
bound. The Usurper alone fears this light. He commands us to forget science, but a 
free government encourages and honors it. A Decree of September 1, 1791, suffi- 
ciently proves that the legislators understood this eternal truth. But they desired that 
mediocrity, often reckless, not lay claim to national rewards where merit alone has 
place and that the artists, following the public judgment of their peers, be charged to 
produce works which are a part of the exhibition and for which the artists have been 
paid by the nation: these are the ones that are referred to under the title of Works 
Belonging to the Nation. The public will judge. 


10 Jacques-Louis David (1748-1825) ‘The Jury of Art 


With the abolition of the Academy and the Prix de Rome, there was now no formal 
mechanism for rewarding those French students who showed particular merit. On 15 
November 1793 David presented to the Convention his recommendations for the compo- 
sition of a jury to award prizes for competitions in sculpture, painting and architecture. The 
recommendations were accepted and the jury was duly assembled. No prize was awarded 
for sculpture. The prize for painting was awarded to a pupil of David's, for a work on the 
theme of 7he Death of Brutus. The Rapport fait au nom du Comité d'instruction publique 
par David sur la nomination des cinquante membres du Jury was printed in J.-L. Jules 
David, Le Peintre Louis David 1748-1825, Paris: Victor-Havard, 1880, pp. 149-51, from 
which the following translation has been made for this volume by Akane Kawakami. 
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Citizens, 

In decreeing that those works of art entered into competitions for national awards be 
judged by a jury named by the Representatives of the People, you have paid homage 
to the unity and indivisibility of the Republic. You commissioned your Committee of 
Public Instruction to present you with a list of candidates; your Committee then 
considered the arts in the light of all the ways in which they could help to spread the 
progress of the human spirit, to propagate and pass on to posterity the striking 
example of an immense people’s sublime efforts, guided by reason and philosophy, 
restoring to earth the reign of liberty, equality and the law. 

The arts should therefore contribute forcefully to the instruction of the public, but 
through their own regeneration; artistic genius must be worthy of the people it 
enlightens; it must always walk in the company of philosophy, which counsels it 
with great and useful ideas. 

For too long, tyrants, who fear the very image of the virtues, had encouraged 
licentious mores by enchaining even our thoughts; art served only to satisfy the pride 
and whims of a few sybarites gorged with gold, and despotic corporations circum- 
scribed genius in the narrow circle of their thought, proscribing anyone who came 
forward with pure ideas of morality and philosophy. How many nascent geniuses 
have been smothered in their cradles! How many have fallen victim to the arbitrari- 
ness, prejudices and passions of those schools that caprice and fashion perpetuated! 
Let us examine what principle should regenerate good taste in the arts, and from that 
we shall conclude who should be their judge. 

The arts are the imitation of nature in those aspects of it which are most beautiful 
and most perfect; a natural sentiment in man attracts him to the same objective. 

It is not only in charming the eyes that works of art have achieved their end; it is in 
penetrating the soul, in making a profound impression on the mind, like that of 
reality. It is then that the traits of heroism, and of the civic virtues, offered to the eyes 
of the people, will electrify their souls and bring forth in them the passion for glory, 
for devotion to the good of the nation. The artist, therefore, must have studied all the 
qualities of mankind; he must have a great knowledge of nature; he must, in a word, 
be a philosopher. Socrates, an able sculptor; Jean-Jacques [Rousseau], a fine musi- 
cian; and the immortal Poussin, tracing on his canvas the most sublime lessons of 
philosophy, are witnesses enough to prove that genius must have no other guide than 
the torch of reason. And if the artist must be imbued with these sentiments, the judge 
must be even more so. 

Your Committee has decided that in this epoch of ours, when the arts need to be 
regenerated along with morality, to leave the judgement of works of genius to artists 
alone would be to abandon them in the rut of routine, the rut through which they 
once crawled on their knees, singing the praises of despotism. It is for the hardy 
souls, those who have a sense of the true and the great derived from the study of 
nature, to give a new impulse to the arts by restoring to them the principles of true 
beauty. Thus the philosopher, the poet, the scholar, that is, the man with a naturally 
fine sensibility in the different realms that make up the art of judging the artist, the 
student of nature, will be the most capable of representing the taste and knowledge of 
an entire people when, in the name of these people, the palms of glory are to be 
awarded to Republican artists. It is in accordance with these views that your 
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Committee has charged me to present to you the following list, to form the national 


jury of the arts. 


Dufourny, member of the department; 
Monvel, actor; 

Fragonard, painter; 
Fragonard, anatomist; 
Julien, sculptor; 

Pache; 

Varon, man of letters; 
David-Leroy, architect; 
Fleuriot, assistant public prosecutor; 
Pasquier, sculptor; 
Rondelet, architect; 
Topino-Lebrun, painter; 
Cietty, artist; 

Monge; 

Naigeon, painter; 

Balzac, architect; 

Gerard, painter; 

Lussault, architect; 
Lebrun, man of letters; 
Hazard, shoemaker; 
Hubert, architect; 

Belle, fils, painter; 
Prud’hon, painter; 
Haroux-Romain, architect; 
Neveu, painter; 

Thouin, gardener; 


Deputies: 

Talma, doctor; 
Desroches, painter; 
Vic d’Azir, anatomist; 
Merceray, engraver; 
Michot, actor; 


Bonvoisin, painter; 

Dardel, sculptor; 

Taillasson, painter; 

Boichot, sculptor; 

Lesueur, painter; 

Dupre, engraver; 

Ronsin, general commander of the 
Revolutionary Army; 

Caraffe, painter; 

Laharpe, man of letters; 

Hébert, assistant prosecutor of the 
Commune; 

Delannoy, architect; 

Hassenfratz; 

Chaudet, sculptor; 

Lebrun, seller of paintings; 

Cels, agriculturalist; 

Poidevin, architect; 

Michallon, sculptor; 

Dorat-Cubiéres, man of letters; 

Ramey, sculptor; 

Lais, actor; 

Goust, architect; 

Seguy, doctor; 

Lesueur, sculptor; 

Allais, architect. 


Arni, man of letters; 
Dejoux, sculptor; 
Boullé, architect; 
Willemin, painter; 
Toucaty, engraver. 
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11 Jacques-Louis David (1748-1825) Proposal for a monument 
to the French people 


On 10 August 1793 David organized a féte of Republican Reunion on the first anniversary 
of the storming of the Tuileries, an event in which many citizens had lost their lives. Like 
other artists charged in later historical moments with propagandizing in the interests of the 
state, he tended to idealize the people in the image of a massive body. In the course of two 
sessions of the Convention that November he presented proposals for a giant monument 
to the French people, to be sited on the lle de la Cité in Paris and to be erected on the 
rubbie from dismantled royal monuments. (For more on the consequences of revolutionary 
iconoclasm see IVB13.) A competition would be held and judged in two stages, the first for 
the conception of the monument and the second for its execution. During the same month 
David was responsible for the design of a Festival of Reason in Paris. His proposals for the 
monument and the subsequent supporting decree were enshrined in the records of the 
Convention, though the project was never put into effect. The documents were reproduced 
in full in J.-L. Jules David, Le Peintre Louis David 1748-1825, Paris: Victor-Havard, 1880, 
pp. 154-8, from which the following translation, including David's editorial comment, has 
been made for this volume by Akane Kawakami. 


The kings of yore, being unable to usurp the place of Divinity in the temples, took 
possession of the porticos; there they placed their own effigies, doubtless so that the 
adoration of the people would stop at them before reaching the sanctuary. It was thus 
that, accustomed to invade everywhere and everything, they even dared to compete 
with God for His incense. 

You have overthrown the insolent usurpers; at this very moment they lie stretched 
out on the earth that they sullied with their crimes, objects of the laughter of the 
people, who have finally been cured of their long superstition. 

Citizens, let us make eternal this triumph of reason over prejudice; let a monument 
raised in the heart of the Commune of Paris, not far from that same church which 
they had turned into their Pantheon, pass on to our descendants the first trophy 
erected by the sovereign people, in memory of their immortal victory over the 
tyrants; let disorderly piles of the truncated debris of their statues form a lasting 
monument to the glory of the people and to their debasement, so that he who travels 
through this new land with a didactic purpose, will say: ‘I once saw kings in Paris, the 
objects of a humiliating idolatry; I went there again, and they were there no more.’ 

I propose to place this monument, composed of the broken-up pieces of these 
statues, on the square of the Pont-Neuf, and to seat above it the image of the giant 
people, the French People. Let this imposing image, imposing by its character of 
strength and simplicity, have Light written in large characters on its forehead; on its 
breast, Nature and Truth; on its arms, Strength; on its hands, Labour. Let there be 
placed on one of its hands the figures of Liberty and Equality, standing close together 
and ready to set forth into the world, proving to all that they depend wholly on the 
genius and virtue of the people. Let this image of the people, standing upright, hold in 
its other hand that true and terrifying truncheon, of which the ancient Hercules’ club 
was but a symbol. Such are the monuments worthy of us; all those who have 
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worshipped freedom have erected them; not far from the battlefield of Granson, 
there lie still the bones of the slaves and tyrants who wished to suffocate Swiss 
liberty; they are there, raised up into a pyramid, to menace the foolhardy kings who 
would dare to violate the land of free men. 

Thus, in Paris, the effigies dreamt up and deified by royalty and superstition over a 
period of 1400 years will be made up into rough piles and serve as pedestals for the 
emblem of the people. 


Following this speech, the Assembly adopted the proposal presented by David, 
barring some editing; on 27th Brumaire, the project, edited thus, was submitted to 
the Convention: 


Citizens, 

You have recently decreed that there be erected a monument to the glory of the 
French People, a monument which will pass on to farthest posterity the memory of its 
triumph over despotism and superstition, the two cruellest enemies of the human race. 

You have given your consent to the idea of building a foundation for this monu- 
ment out of the debris of the double tyranny of kings and priests. 

When I explained to you that the Parisian authorities had taken down from the 
raised section of the portico of this church, this church which has now become 
the temple of Reason, the long line of kings of all races, who still seemed to reign over 
the whole of France; when I explained this to you, you decided, together with your 
Committee of Public Instruction, that these worthy predecessors of Capet, who had 
until this very moment escaped the law with which you struck down royalty and all 
that reminds us of it, should undergo, in the form of their Gothic effigies, the terrible 
and revolutionary judgement of posterity. You decided that their statues, mutilated 
by national justice, could for the first time today serve the cause of liberty and 
equality by becoming the foundation of the monument suggested to you by patri- 
otism; you thought that the National Convention of France, penetrated by the 
greatness of its mission, and of the epoch in which Fate has placed it, should hold 
up the torch of Reason at its proper height and let it shine forth in all its splendour; 
finally, you decided that this Assembly, in the impetuous torrent of its liberating 
energy, should free the present, the future, even the past; complete its task of clearing 
France’s name of the opprobrium of a long slavery, inasmuch as it is still possible to 
free even our ancestors, that is to say to plant the tree of liberty on their tombs, and 
above all to obliterate from their white hairs the images of their oppressors. 

The idea of the monument seemed to you, Citizens, to be great and useful; the 
opinion that you formed of it became for you yet another motive for giving to this 
idea all the support that it could receive from patriotic enthusiasm; it was for this 
purpose that, having decreed that the monument be erected, you ordered your 
Committee of Public Instruction to examine the means of its execution. It is the 
result of this examination, for which the Committee enlisted artists as enlightened as 
they are patriotic, that I bring to you in its name. 

Your Committee was of the opinion that everything in the proposed monument, 
both in the material and the form, should express the great memories of our 
revolution in a forceful yet sensitive fashion, and especially to consecrate the victory 
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of the French People over despotism and superstition, its inseparable companion; 
that the people, trampling underfoot the debris of tyranny, should be represented by 
a colossal statue in bronze, carrying various inscriptions and emblems destined to 
remind us of the regenerative principles that we have made our own. 

With regard to the material for the statue, we hesitated for a moment to deprive 
the Republic of a precious metal necessary for its defence, a metal intended to bring 
terror and death to the enemy ranks; but having made some calculations concerning 
both the period in which this project, after a double competition, could definitively 
be executed, and the infallible and glorious result of the courage of your Republican 
legions, the Committee concluded that bronze would do honour both to the artists 
and to your glory; it did not allow itself to doubt for a moment that the intrepid 
French soldiers would bring you a sufficient quantity of it for the construction of the 
monument; it felt that it was equally worthy of those who represent the country as of 
those who defend it, to set your brave warriors the task of obtaining all the necessary 
bronze from the allied despots. 

It is up to each one of our Republican armies, each one of our soldiers in the 
armies, to work together towards this monument and to co-operate through their 
generous efforts: it will represent a proportion of all the victories. 

This statue that you will raise to the French People, Citizens, will in some way 
make our glory one and indivisible like the Republic itself: each citizen, each defender 
of the nation, will be able to see in it an honourable monument to his courageous and 
patriotic perseverance. A bundle, which brings together disparate parts, is a symbol 
of union; the statue, through fusion, will be the symbol of unity; at the same time it 
will be, dare I say it, its guarantee and its means of conservation. 

If it is the task of courage to furnish the material of the monument, it is the task of 
artistic and patriotic genius to imprint upon it form and life. 

Since it is a kind of representation of the nation, it is not possible for it to be too 
imposing or too beautiful. To this end every Republican artist must be called upon, 
only too happy for this new occasion to repair the wrongs of the arts, which have too 
often comforted tyranny. 

A competition must first be set up for the model. Working on the premisses 
offered to them by the decreed project, the artists will give life to their subject 
through adornments suggested to them by their imagination, a suitable attitude and 
character, and the choice of forms that are both calm and bold. 

But he who has the best idea is not always he who will execute it best. Genius 
conceives rapidly, the instant of creation is imperceptible, it is a flash of light, a 
sudden illumination. In its execution, by contrast, what is needed is a continuous 
ardour, a passionate slowness, an enthusiasm fixed by patience, which will often 
spend six months rendering faithfully the idea of a moment. The talent for execution 
must therefore be inflamed by a second competition set up solely for this object: this 
is also the recommendation of the Committee of Public Instruction. 

But in the second competition, the number of participants will be limited by the 
Committee to the four artists who will have been most successful in the first 
competition for the model. To judge their merit in execution, they will be called to 
execute a certain part of the monument; this part will be determined by one of the 
articles of the project that we submit to you, and it will suffice to reveal the talent of 
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the artists. The one who is most successful in this work will definitely be chosen to 
execute the statue. As these attempts will require of those artists who are not 
ultimately victorious a sacrifice of time and payment, it has seemed just to your 
Committee to promise these artists an indemnity which will compensate them 
honourably for this sacrifice. 

These, Citizens, are the thoughts of your Committee of Public Instruction on this 
subject. I feel that I ought to end this report on a point of instruction, one which your 
wisdom and patriotism cannot fail to appreciate: slaves did everything for the tyrants; 
the genius of liberty should do everything for the people. 


Decree 


FIRST ARTICLE. - The people have triumphed over tyranny and superstition; a 
monument will consecrate this memory. 

ARTICLE II. — The monument will be colossal. 

ARTICLE III. — The people will be represented by a statue. 

ARTICLE IV. — Victory will furnish the bronze. 

ARTICLE V. - It will hold in one hand the figures of Liberty and Equality; it will lean, 
with the other hand, on its truncheon; on its forehead will be the word Light; on its 
breast, Nature and Truth; on its arms, Strength; on its hands, Labour. 

ARTICLE VI. — The statue will be 15 metres or 46 feet tall. 

ARTICLE VII. — It will be erected on the debris of the idols of tyranny and super- 
stition, built up to create a foundation. 

ARTICLE VIII. - The monument will be erected at the westernmost point of the Ile de 
Paris. 

ARTICLE IX. — The nation calls on all the artists of the Republic to present, within 
two months, models which will give an idea of the form, the attitude and the 
character of this statue, following the decrees which will serve as a plan. 

ARTICLE X. ~ These models will be sent to the Minister of the Interior, who will 
deposit them in the Museum, where they will be exhibited for twenty days. 

ARTICLE XI. — A jury, nominated by the Assembly of the Representatives of the 
People, will publicly judge the competition, in the ten days following the exhibi- 
tion. 

ARTICLE XII. — The four competitors who are most successful in the competition will 
compete with each other for the execution. 

ARTICLE XIII. — The statue, made in plaster or clay in the proportions prescribed by 
Article VI, will be the required test for the second competition. 

ARTICLE XIV. ~ A new jury will pronounce publicly on the result after an exhibition 
lasting twenty days. 

ARTICLE XV. — He who wins the prize will be entrusted with the execution. 

ARTICLE XVI. — The other three competitors will be indemnified by the state. 

ARTICLE XVII. — The declaration of rights, the constitutional Act engraved on steel, 
the medal of 10 August and this decree will be deposited in the truncheon of the 
statue. 

ARTICLE XVIII. — This decree, as well as the report, will be inserted in the Bulletin 
and sent to the armies. 
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12 Jacques-Louis David (1748-1825) Project for the apotheoses of 
Barra and Viala 


In April 1794, as the Terror intensified in Paris, the ashes of Jean-Jacques Rousseau were 
moved to the Pantheon to join those of Voltaire, installed three years before. In June 
Robespierre instituted a Festival of the Supreme Being in celebration of the revolutionary 
religion by which the people were to be bound together. David was responsible for the 
design of the programme. This involved the construction of an artificial mountain and 
the orchestration of mothers and daughters on one side, fathers and sons on the other. For 
the following month David proposed a further festival to serve as a commemoration and 
apotheosis of two young ‘martyrs of the Revolution’, Barra and Viala. (His unfinished 
painting of the former is now in the Musée Calvet, Avignon.) On acceptance of the proposal 
by the Convention it was decreed that it should be printed and that copies should be 
circulated to Convention members, to primary schools, to popular organizations and to the 
armies of the revolution. This was to be the artist’s last initiative on behalf of the revolu- 
tionary regime, and it came too late to be put into effect. During the same month 
Robespierre fell from power. His execution followed on the day before the proposed 
féte. As a close associate, David was also arrested and was imprisoned for two separate 
periods between August 1794 and August 1795. He was fortunate to escape with his life. 
A year later a decree was promulgated forbidding the use of the word ‘revolutionary’ in 
reference to the government. David’s proposal is printed as Plan de la Fête qui aura lieu le 
10 Thermidor {28 July) pour décerner les honneurs du Panthéon a Barra et å Viala, in J.-L. 
Jules David, Le Peintre Louis David 1748-1825, Paris: Victor-Havard, 1880, pp. 149-51, 
from which the following translation has been made for this volume by Akane Kawakami. 


At three o’clock in the afternoon, an artillery salvo will be discharged from the 
easternmost point of the Ile de Paris; this announces the beginning of the ceremony. 

The people immediately assemble in the National Garden; the members of the 
Convention make their entry into the amphitheatre, attired in their official garb as 
Representatives of the People; each member carries in his hands the symbol of his 
mission. They are preceded by martial music; the musicians sing a refrain mirroring 
the spirit of the occasion. 

After the song, the President of the Convention ascends the tribune and delivers a 
speech in which he describes to the people the heroic traits of Barra and Agricol 
Viala, their filial piety; in a word, the reasons for which they have been deemed 
worthy of the honours of the Pantheon. He then hands the urn containing Viala’s 
ashes to a deputation of children, selected from all the sections of Paris and of the 
same age as our young Republicans, that is to say between 11 and 13 years old. 

The mortal remains of Barra, sealed in the other urn, are to be put into the hands 
of the mothers whose children have died gloriously in defence of our liberty: it will be 
the task of these respectable Citizens, also from the different sections of Paris, to 
carry the precious remains, an eternal pledge of the filial tenderness which this heroic 
child demonstrated so perfectly. 

At precisely five o’clock, a second artillery salvo is heard. The deputations of 
mothers and children begin to march, divided into two columns. The procession is 
preceded by a large number of drums, whose lugubrious and majestic sounds are 
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expressive of both the movement and emotion of a great people assembled for this 
most august of ceremonies. 

Each column is to be headed by paintings of Barra and Viala, depicting their 
actions. 

The column on the right will consist of the deputations of children; that on the 
left, of the deputations of mothers. 

The space in between the columns will be occupied by artists of the theatre, 
arranged in six groups, which will process in the following order: 

The first group is to consist of instrumental musicians, the second of male singers, 
the third of male dancers, the fourth of female singers, the fifth of female dancers, the 
sixth of poets who will recite verses composed by them in honour of the young 
heroes. 

Next follow the Representatives of the People, surrounded by courageous soldiers, 
wounded in the defence of their country. The President of the Convention gives his 
right hand to one of them, who has been chosen by lot, his left hand to the mother of 
Barra and her daughters. 

The people bring up the rear of the march. 

From time to time, there will be a funeral drum roll, and the music will wail. The 
singers will express our grief in plaintive tones, the dancers with lugubrious or 
warlike mime. 

Suddenly, everyone stops; all is silent; all at once, the people raise their voices in 
unison and cry out three times: They have died for their country. 

On arriving at the Pantheon in this order, the two columns will group themselves 
into two semicircles, in order to leave a space in the centre through which the 
members of the Convention will pass to take their places on the steps of the Temple. 
The children, musicians, male singers and dancers, and poets will stand on the side of 
Viala; the mothers, the women singers and dancers on the side of Barra. 

In the meantime, the two urns are to be placed on an altar erected in the middle of 
the square. Around this altar, the young female dancers will perform funeral dances 
expressive of deepest grief; they will scatter cypress branches on the urns. At the 
same time, the musicians and the singers will deplore, through their music, the 
ravages of fanaticism which have deprived us of these young Republicans. 

The cries of grief are followed by a new silence. The President of the Convention 
steps forward, kisses the urns, and, raising his eyes to the heavens, proclaims in the 
presence of the Supreme Being and of the people that the honour of immortality be 
bestowed upon Barra and Agricol Viala. In the name of the grateful nation, he places 
them in the Pantheon, whose doors are thrown open at this instant. 

Suddenly, everything changes; grief disappears and is replaced by public rejoicing, 
and thrice the people let loose this cry: They are immortal! 

The great bell booms, and the games commence. 

The drums make the very air resound with their warlike rumblings, the female 
dancers, dancing joyously, scatter flowers on the urn, covering up the cypress 
branches. The male dancers strike martial attitudes to the accompaniment of the 
music, celebrating the glory of the two heroes; the poets recite verses in their honour, 
and the young soldiers display their military flourishes. 


730 A Public Discourse 


The President of the Convention steps forward into the crowd; he gives a speech, 
after which the mothers carry Barra’s urn into the Pantheon, and the children that of 
Viala. 

The President closes the doors of the temple, and gives the signal to depart. The 
same order is observed for the departure as for the entrance. 

Upon arriving at the National Garden, the Convention takes up its place again in 
the amphitheatre; the President gives another speech, in which he recounts to the 
mothers the lessons of virtue with which they are to inspire their children from an 
early age, so that one day they too may be worthy of the glorious honours that the 
nation has just bestowed on Barra and Viala. He exhorts the young soldiers to avenge 
their death swiftly, and to show themselves to be, like them, ever ready to devote 
themselves to the defence of the nation. 

The people end this memorable and moving ceremony with repeated cries: Long 
live the Republic! 

The Committee of Public Instruction is charged with the execution of the féte. 


13 Alexandre Lenoir (1761-1839) Foreword to the ‘Historical and 
Chronological Description of the Monuments of Sculpture’ 


In November 1789 the French Church was nationalized by the revolutionary government. 
The closure of the religious houses followed. In 1790 the revolutionary Commission des 
Arts established that confiscated objects should be housed in Paris in the Hôtel de Nesles 
and the former convent of the Petits Augustins. Alexandre Lenoir was appointed keeper of 
the latter depot in June 1791 and set about making inventories of paintings and statues as 
they arrived. In the same month it was decreed that objects of value should be sold and 
metal objects melted down. Though the decree was not to be put into systematic effect, 
revolutionary iconoclasm led to the partial or wholesale destruction of a large number of 
monuments, statues and tombs. On his own account Lenoir worked heroically to salvage 
what he could, Michelangelo's two S/aves among them (now in the Louvre). He was also 
increasingly motivated by his desire to assemble a survey of monumental sculpture and 
religious art from the Middle Ages to the recent past, along chronological lines influenced 
by his reading of Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art (NA8). In 1795 he was officially 
appointed ‘Conservateur’ of what a year later was to be named the Musée des Antiquités et 
Monuments Francais. Under the circumstances of the time no clear line distinguished 
salvage from appropriation, and by one means or another, latterly by purchase and 
exchange, the collection grew from 250 items recorded in 1793 to the several thousand 
which the museum housed by the time of its dissolution in 1816. Once the Terror was over 
and a measure of stable government had been restored, travellers from all over Europe 
visited Lenoir’s museum. His installations were influential in two important respects. In 
arranging the assembled artefacts in separate areas by centuries, he initiated the tradition 
of organizing artefacts into period rooms which was thereafter to be widely followed in 
major museums of the fine and decorative arts; and in grouping a number of removed and 
reconstructed tombs in a ‘Jardin Elysée’, he provided an ideal location for the meeting of 
sculptural interests with romantic antiquarianism. Lenoir was also responsible for a con- 
siderable programme of publications. The first of these to be started was the four-volume 
Description historique of 1795-1806. A catalogue in five volumes was issued between 
1800 and 1805, the first being translated into English in 1803, and a historical survey of 
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sculptures and tombs in 1810. There were studies of painted and stained glass, and of 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, and an engraved volume of decorative arabesques. The museum 
had its opponents, among them Quatremére de Quincy and Chateaubriand, who each for 
their separate reasons argued against the displacement of the monuments from their 
original locations. After the restoration of the monarchy Louis XVIII decreed that objects 
taken from French churches should be restored, and the museum was closed. The 
principles underlying its organization were to be pursued when Alexandre du Sommerard 
opened his collection in Paris in 1832 in what was to become the Musée de Cluny. Lenoir’s 
‘Avant-propos’ was originally published in Description historique et chronologique des 
Monumens de Sculpture, réunis au Musée des Monuments francais, volume 1, Paris: 
Musée de Monumens, 1795, Our excerpt is taken from the fourth edition, revised and 
corrected, 1797, pp. 1-17, translated for the present volume by Jason Gaiger. 


The culture of the arts amongst a people increases its commerce and its resources, 
purifies its morals, and renders it more gentle and pliant in following the laws which 
govern it. Convinced by this maxim and having decreed that the possessions of the 
clergy belonged to the public property, the National Assembly charged its committee 
of alienation to oversee the conservation of those monuments of the arts which were 
contained within these domains. ‘The Athenians found themselves in more favour- 
able circumstances. After the expulsion of the tyrants they changed their form of 
government and declared a democracy. Henceforth all of the people participated in 
public affairs, the character of every inhabitant grew stronger, and Athens was raised 
above all the other cities of Greece. Good taste having become universal and the 
wealthy citizens having attracted the esteem of their fellow citizens by erecting 
superb public monuments, all the different talents flourished at one and the same 
time, just as many rivers flow into the sea. The arts were joined to the sciences which 
formed their centre, and it was from here that they spread out into other countries. 
The prosperity of the state was the principal cause of the progress of taste. Florence 
attests to the truth of this proposition in modern times: once it became wealthy this 
city saw the shadows of ignorance disappear and the arts and sciences flourish.’ 
(Winckelmann, History of Ancient Art, volume 1). 

The philanthropist, La Rochefoucauld, president of the aforesaid committee, 
selected a group of learned individuals and artists whom he united under the title 
of the Commission des savants. This commission distinguished itself by its assiduous 
labours, by the number of its inquiries and, soon enough, by the quantity of 
monuments which were transported and preserved in the building in the rue des 
Petits-Augustins which the commission had chosen to receive them. The National 
Convention also gave proof of its love for the arts by making several decrees in their 
favour. Its Committee of Public Instruction created a commission formed of men of 
letters and artists of different kinds, distinguished by their work, to oversee the 
conservation of artistic monuments. This esteemed group of individuals soon pro- 
duced a considerable number of memoranda, petitions and reports which brought 
reason to the departments and succeeded in arresting the arm of that idiocy which 
was toppling statues, tearing up the most precious paintings and melting down the 
most beautiful bronzes. 

In 1790 I was charged with the administration of the depot at Petits-Augustins. 
This became a place of asylum for the monuments of our history which, at certain 


